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BOOK NOTES 

Professor Edward Meyer has collected a number of his scattered 
essays, dealing chiefly with the economic and political history of the 
ancient world, under the title : Kleine Schriften zur Geschichtstheorie 
und zur wirtschaftlichen und politischen Geschichte des Altertums 
(Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1910; 555 pp.)- After a prefatory essay on 
the theory and methodology of history, we find the now famous chap- 
ters on the economic development of antiquity and on ancient slavery. 
These are followed by essays on Alexander the Great, on the Moses 
legend, on the origin of the Roman tribunate, on the Gracchi and on 
Emperor Augustus. The volume closes with the necrologies of four 
prominent German historians. In the essay on slavery no attention 
seems to have been given to the researches of Nieboer. 

The first volume of the text of Thomas Hughes's History of the Society 
of Jesus in North America, Colonial and Federal (London, Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1908 ; xiv, 647 pp.) is devoted chiefly to 
describing the labors of the Jesuits in Maryland up to 1645. It forms 
the initial part of a general account of the activities of the society in 
English-speaking lands, which in turn is to form a part of a vast series 
of works already under way, embracing in different languages a com- 
prehensive history of the order in the entire world. The expression 
"colonial and federal" in the title indicates the exclusion of the 
French and Spanish Jesuits from consideration in the present volume. 
The opening chapters afford an illuminating insight into the Jesuit and 
other records existent in England, Ireland, Belgium, France, Italy, the 
United States and Canada, which Father Hughes has examined and 
uses with scrupulous care. In the narrative that follows the author 
displays a degree of scholarship, alike exhaustive, accurate and judi- 
cious , which renders his statements authoritative. In a treatise that 
had to be written from a partisan standpoint, the presentation is sur- 
prisingly free from controversial distortion. Those who have had 
occasion to observe the patient, minutely acquisitive zeal with which 
the members of the society spend year after year in searching out and 
copying all that remotely or immediately concerns their order must 
welcome this valuable contribution to historical literature. 

Volume xix of the Collections of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin (Madison, Wisconsin, 19 10; xxii, 528 pp.) contains the 
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final instalment of the registers of baptisms, marriages and interments 
of the mission of Mackinac, 1 695-1 821, of which the first part ap- 
peared in the preceding volume. It contains also much valuable 
material bearing upon the fur trade in the Northwest, including the 
journal kept in 1804 and 1805 by Francois Victor Malhiot, a commit, 
and a series of documents relative to the fur trade on the upper lake 
from r778 to r8rs and in Wisconsin from r8r5 to i8r7. A compact 
preface and many pertinent foot-notes and illustrations give an admir- 
able setting to the originals. 

The first of the Justin Winsor prize essays to be published separately 
and in book form by the American Historical Association is Professor 
Clarence Edwin Carter's work on Great Britain and the Illinois Coun- 
try, 1763-1774. The study is based almost entirely upon manuscript 
material, especially that found in the Public Record Offices and in the 
British Museum. The subject of the British possession of the Illinois 
country is one about which little is known. Professoi Carter shows 
clearly that with respect to the lands temporarily reserved by the 
proclamation of 1763 for the use of the Indians, of which Illinois 
formed a part, the leading consideration in the minds of British states- 
men was the development and monopolization of the fur trade. Little 
was known of the needs of the French communities ; no civil govern- 
ment was provided for them until the passage of the Quebec Act ; and 
owing to the outbreak of the Revolution the provisions of that act were 
not extended to the Illinois settlements. Such powers of government 
as were exercised by the British commandants in Illinois were purely 
de facto, and rested upon no legal foundation. From the point of view 
of the fur trade, British possession of the West was a failure. Fur be- 
longed to the class of " enumerated " articles, which could legally be 
exported only to a British port. The Spanish town of New Orleans, 
however, was the natural entrepdt for the trade of the Mississippi Valley, 
and thither were transported the bulk of the peltries secured in the 
territory drained by that river. From New Orleans they seem to 
have been shipped to France and Spain, not to England. Professor 
Carter states that the importation of fur into England actually declined 
after the acquisition by Great Britain of the great peltry-bearing 
regions. He concludes that the British government gave up hope of 
commercial profit from the West by about 1770. Such a view, on 
their part, would go far to explain the final abandonment of the West 
by Lord Shelburne's government in 1782. 

Mr. Eugene Pivany's pamphlet, Webster and Kossuth (Philadel- 
phia, Latin Press Printing and Publishing Company, 1909 ; 23 pp.), 
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contains nothing new. Indeed by its omissions and mistaken empha- 
sis a false impression is given of the significance of events which are 
well known even to the general reader of American history ; and it 
gives us practically nothing on Hungarian history. Kossuth is much 
praised, and rightly so; but nothing is said of the real meaning of 
his wonderful reception or of the failure of his mission. Both Kos- 
suth and Webster were great nationalists and both were orators. But 
Webster, though defending the principle of Hungarian nationalism, 
declared (Correspondence, volume ii, page 501), that he would be 
deaf to a plea for American intervention in Hungarian affairs. The 
reception given to Kossuth by both houses of Congress is described ; 
but nothing is said of the angry debates as to whether any reception 
should be given. The famous Hiilsemann letter is praised ; but its 
character as an appeal to American nationalism and patriotism is 
almost ignored. The visit of Kossuth to this country and the attend- 
ant outburst of popular feeling have indeed much more significance 
for the student of American social characteristics than importance in 
the history of Hungarian affairs. 

The Evolution of Law (New York, The Borden Press, 1908; 
165 pp.), by Mr. Henry W. Scott, of the New York bar, bristles with 
novel views. Gnaeus Flavius, who " betrayed the laws and forms of pro- 
cedure " at Rome, and who is commonly supposed to have lived three 
centuries before Christ, appears on page 124 as " Gaius " or " Caius " 
and on page 142 as " Caeus Flavius " (with the spelling of his name, 
the author says, "we have no concern") and is identified with the 
Gaius who wrote "certain Institutes" in the second century of the 
Christian era. In "all ancient countries," we learn, women were 
devoid of rights, except among the Teutons; there they "had equal 
voice with the men in their Folkmoots" (page 94). When the Teu- 
tons overran the Roman world, they did not " intermarry with the 
women of the conquered tribes, and so did not sink to the level of the 
savages they sought to govern " {ibid.). The Saxons went to Britain 
"not to conquer, but to live there in peace" (page 134). King 
Alfred introduced jury trial into England (in criminal cases, ap- 
parently), but of course he did not originate it, for " ' Lynch Law ' 
typifies a primitive jury trial" (pages 136, 137). In the reign of 
Henry II " the mass of the people was represented in the House of 
Commons by those whom they chose" (page 139). The earliest 
kingship was always hereditary, for "it is reasonable to suppose" that 
it would be (page 75). Chinese ancestor worship is simply an ex- 
hibition of respect for the memory of parents, and it originated with 
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Confucius (page 100). For these and many other equally surprising 
statements no specific references are given ; but a " list of authorities ' ' 
(pages 52-54) helps us, particularly by noting its omissions, to under- 
stand the genesis of Mr. Scott's book. He is unacquainted, for the 
most part, with recent work in legal history ; and the notions he has 
derived from an unintelligent skimming of many antiquated books have 
been supplemented by an active imagination, almost unfettered by 
exact knowledge. His book is worse than worthless, it is pernicious, 
because it reproduces many old errors and introduces more new ones. 

When Mr. Scott ceases to take all history and jurisprudence for his 
province and deals with a subject which is within his grasp, he appears 
to be able to do useful work ; witness his Courts of the State of New 
York (New York, Wilson Publishing Company, 1909; 506 pp.). 
This book is divided into three parts : the first treats of the colonial 
period, 1623-1777 ; the second of what he calls "the constitutional 
period," 1 777-1909 ; the third takes up seriatim all the courts which 
have at any time existed in the colony or state and outlines the history 
of each. This of course involves a certain amount of repetition, but it 
makes the volume convenient for reference. The manner in which 
Mr. Scott has dealt with history in general and with English legal his- 
tory in particular in his Evolution of Law does not inspire confidence ; 
but it is only fair to say that this book makes a very different impres- 
sion. After the author has emerged from Dutch times, he backs nearly 
every statement of importance with a reference to his authority ; and 
in dealing with the organization and jurisdiction of the courts in the 
period of statehood he regularly cites the constitutional and statutory 
texts. In the dearth of literature upon this subject, the book may 
prove useful. Like the Evolution of Law, it opens with a " Publish- 
ers' Announcement " in very laudatory vein and distinctly flamboyant 
language; and, although the two books are published by different 
firms, the two announcements are strikingly similar in style. 

Dr. P. L. Kaye's Readings in Civil Government (New York, The 
Century Company, 19 10; xvi, 535 pp.) is a collection of extracts 
drawn primarily from standard authorities like Bryce, Reinsch, Wood- 
row Wilson, Willoughby and Fairlie. To these extracts from second- 
ary sources are added a few significant- statutes and documents and 
several papers from popular and scientific journals. The whole field 
of state and federal government is covered. Generally speaking, the 
selections are made with good judgment and are well adapted to the high- 
school student for whom the book is designed. A few passages, for 
example, the section on the "Origin of Representative Government," 
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are not in accord with the most recent views ; and others, like the se- 
lection from Bryce on pages 373 et seq., contain statements which are 
no longer exact. No doubt, however, the volume will be very accept- 
able to teachers whose library facilities are limited. 

In a new edition of her Industrial History of the United States (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 19 10; xvi, 46 r pp.) Professor 
Catharine Coman has made some changes and additions. Of these 
the most important are a new chapter on " Conservation " and the ex- 
pansion of the old chapter dealing with the period from 1837 to 1857 
into two new chapters. The book has also been brought down to date 
in its references. In its improved form it will doubtless meet with the 
same favorable reception that was accorded to the earlier edition. 

Although quite a number of recent studies have been devoted to 
various aspects of the history of the public domain of the United 
States, the story of its origin and early development is now first treated 
in a comprehensive manner by Professor Payson Jackson Treat, of 
Stanford University, in The National Land System 1785-1820 (New 
York, E. B. Treat and Company, 1910; 426 pp.). The author tells 
us that his attention was called to the problem by Professor Max 
Farrand. In a final chapter he emphasizes, as a striking development 
in the study of American history within recent years, the recognition 
of the influence of economic and social forces. The volume closes 
with the year 1820 because that date practically marks the end of the 
credit system. Separate chapters are devoted to grants for military and 
naval services, for education and for other special purposes. It is to 
be hoped that the author may continue the history down to the Pre- 
emption Act of 1841 and to the Homestead Act of 1862. 

Only those who are just beginning the study of economic history will 
be interested in From Gild to Factory, by Alfred Milnes (London, 
McDonald and Evans, 1910 ; 84 pp.), of which the second edition has 
appeared. It contains the substance of a short course of university- 
extension lectures and is designed to awaken interest in the study of 
economic history. The space devoted to a concluding chapter on the 
Great Death seems to be out of proportion to the rest of the book. 

Dr. M. P. Roseboom's Scottish Staple in the Netherlands (The 
Hague, Nijhoff , 1910 ; x, 237, ccxii pp.), enriches the economic his- 
tory of the middle ages by a comprehensive and well documented sur- 
vey of the commercial relations between Scotland and the Netherlands. 
The field is a new one, and of the three or four attempts that have 
been made to exploit it, this is by far the most comprehensive. The 
author, a native of Holland, is a graduate of Edinburgh Univer- 
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sity ; the book, although published at the Hague, bears every mark of 
the British book trade ; and the Carnegie Trust for the Universities of 
Scotland seems to be behind the enterprise. We are indebted to this 
peculiar international arrangement for a contribution which will have to 
be reckoned with henceforth in the history of Scottish commerce. The 
documentary appendix, which constitutes nearly half of the volume, is 
of especial and novel interest. The whole work is written from origi- 
nal material, mostly archival ; this material is clearly arranged and is 
presented in a business-like way. The opening sentence gives the 
reader an accurate indication of the character of the book : "In 
dealing with the history of a staple trade, such as existed between 
Scotland and the Low Countries, there is no scope for rhetoric, and no 
room for the play of the imagination." 

H. J. Nieboer's Slavery as an Industrial System has re-appeared in 
a second and revised edition (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff , 1910 ; 
xx, 474 pp.). The original edition, in 1900, was everywhere well re- 
ceived. The new edition differs only slightly from the first. Subse- 
quent ethnological investigations have permitted a filling-in of details 
and a further buttressing of the author's theories. In a few cases in 
consequence of criticism, the terminology has been changed. 

In a bulky volume of over 600 pages, Professor Albion W. Small dis- 
cusses The Cameralists, the Pioneers of German Social Polity (Chi- 
cago University Press, 1909; 606 pp.). The object of the work, 
the author explains, is to ascertain "what can be learned from them 
that is of permanent use for social methodology." The dozen or so 
long chapters devoted to writers of second- or third-rate importance , 
like Osse, Gerhard, Rohr, Gasser, Dithmar, Zincke and Darjes, do not 
yield results of great importance to "social methodology," and the 
author confesses that there is virtually no contribution to economic the- 
ory to be found in them. The so-called cameralistic science, as is 
well known, was a combination of administrative precepts and of fiscal 
considerations. When Professor Small had finished his book, he found 
that his main conclusions had already been formulated two decades 
earlier by Professor Marchet, in his work in German on the Develop- 
ment 0/ Administrative Science. Believing, however, that most foreign 
students, at all events, still accepted the judgment of Roscher on the 
Cameralists, Professor Small has thought it worth while to present in 
extenso not only his own conclusions but also his evidence. 

It has been a source of wonder that the admirable sketch of the 
French Physiocrats published over a decade ago by Henry Higgs should 
so long have remained virtually the only comparative study of this 
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movement. The renaissance of the history of economic theory in 
France has now led to a comprehensive work on this subject, Le 
Mouvement physiocratique en France de 1756 a 1770 (Paris, Felix 
Alcan, 1910; two volumes xxxiv, 617, 768 pp.), by Georges Weul- 
ersse, professor at the Lycee Carnot. In his preface the author de- 
fends himself against the double charge that the book is both too long 
and too short — too long, because it gives too many details ; and too 
short, because it deals with only fifteen years. The defence is entirely 
adequate ; if the work was worth doing at all it was worth doing thor- 
oughly, and the period from 1756 to 1770 really marks the growth 
and temporary dominance of the school. After a short but good intro- 
ductory chapter on the origin of the pre-physiocratic movement, M. 
Weulersse treats, in much detail, of the beginnings and of the develop- 
ment of the physiocratic sect, and then discusses, one by one, the vari- 
ous points in its program. Much new and hitherto inaccessible 
material has been brought to light. Although the general conclusions 
of the author do not differ in any fundamental respects from those that 
have been commonly accepted, emphasis is laid upon some points 
which have not always been sufficiently recognized. Thus the author 
points out that the physiocratic movement was essentially capitalist in 
character, and that it differed from the contemporary tendencies in 
England in that it laid stress on the possibilities of capitalist agriculture 
rather than of capitalist industry. In the one case, as in the other, 
capitalism was responsible for the first scientific analysis of modern 
industrial society. Entirely apart from this illuminating generalization, 
however, the work, with its wealth of detail, its admirable bibliography 
and its many references to minor pamphlets and collections of manu- 
script, will prove to be indispensable to all students of the period. 

Although the Owen literature has multiplied exceedingly of recent 
years, there has been, apart from certain contemporary descriptions, 
no detailed account of the famous Orbiston experiment. Mr. Aler 
ander Cullen has filled this gap by a well-written book entitled : Ad- 
ventures in Socialism : New Lanark Establishment and Orbiston Com- 
munity (Glasgow, John Smith and Son, 1910; 329 pp.)- About half 
of the volume deals with a rather detailed description of the New 
Lanark venture, in which perhaps the only noteworthy contributions to 
our information consist of a number of excellent plates and photo- 
graphs. The account of the checkered career of the Orbiston Com- 
munity is written up very largely from the Orbiston Register. 

In Berlin, in the spring of 1909, and later in Vienna, Professor 
Eugen von Philippovich delivered a series of six lectures, which have 
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been published in book form under the tide : Die Entwicklung derwirt- 
schaftspolitischen Ideen im neunzehnten Jahrhundert (Tubingen, J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1910; viii, 144 pp.). In these lectures von Philippovich analy- 
ses and interprets the chief social-political movements of the nineteenth 
century with their resultant party groupings. Liberalism, conservatism, 
socialism, agrarianism and the reform movement based upon a recog- 
nition of social solidarity are the main topics discussed. In the last 
lecture he sets forth his view of the existing situation. Although writ- 
ten from the German, or, at least, from the continental point of 
view, these lectures are of interest to Americans, because of present 
tendencies in our social and political life. 

Professor Charles Brouilhet has made an interesting contribution to 
our literature of political economy (using that phrase in the sense in 
which it was used by Adam Smith) by his study of four great doctrines 
now contending for supremacy in this field : Le Conflitdes doctrines dans 
riconomie politique contemporaine (Paris, Felix Alcan, 1908; 297 
pp.) . These doctrines he characterizes as follows : conservative liberal- 
ism, social radicalism, revolutionary socialism , and revolutionary union- 
ism {syndicalisme) ; and he does not treat them as " theories " or 
" schools," but as types of instinct arising from consciousness of kind 
within the different groups in the body politic. Inasmuch as economic 
doctrines correspond in reality to the interests, hopes and passions of 
specific groups, our author does not attempt the impossible task of 
" reconciling" or " harmonizing " them. He does not overlook the 
part which economic theory plays in attempting to shape the course of 
legal evolution, and he makes some very interesting suggestions on the 
double r&le which doctrines assume in practical life. The volume will 
help to clarify the thinking of many students of modem social ques- 
tions, and it will be especially serviceable to the doctrinaire (conserva- 
tive or radical) who would raise the emotions connected with temporary 
interests to the hallowed height of categorical imperatives. 

According to M. Bourdeau, western civilization (especially in France) 
is threatened with two sorts of slavery : the centralized despotism of a 
democratic state with Jacobinical proclivities and revolutionary trade- 
unionism of the anarchistic variety; and in his volume, Entre deux 
servitudes (Paris, Felix Alcan, 1908; 339 pp.), he discusses the 
social conceptions of the parties now contending for power in France : 
radicals, socialists and syndicalists. He notes also that the socialist 
movement, as revealed in the four great congresses at Paris, Amster- 
dam, Stuttgart and Copenhagen, is tending steadily in the direction of 
humanitarian imperialism as contrasted with national imperialism. By 
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way of conclusion he analyses the doctrines and prophecies of Tarde, 
Spencer, Paul Bourget and Balzac — all of whom have expressed more 
or less pessimistic views as to the near future. 

Professor C. A. Ellwood's Sociology and Modern Social Problems 
(New York, American Book Company, 1910; 324 pp.), which is de- 
scribed as " an elementary text for use in institutions where but a short 
time can be given to the subject, ... for University Extension Courses 
and for Teacher's Reading Circles," is a book likely to prove popular. 
In scope and purpose it is admirable. " Aiming," as the author says, 
"to teach the simpler principles of sociology concretely and induct- 
ively," he has endeavored " to state and illustrate these principles 
chiefly through the study of the origin, development, structure and 
functions of the family considered as a typical human institution " and 
" to review special problems in the light of the general principles." 
These special problems are the modern family, immigration, the negro, 
the city, poverty and crime. Other topics are the bearing of the 
theory of evolution upon social problems, the growth of population, 
socialism, evolution and social progress. Doubtless no specialist in 
any of these fields would agree in detail with the policies advocated 
by any other person. Professor Ellwood might therefore have fore- 
stalled possible objections by indicating more clearly the inadequacy of 
our present data for reaching conclusive results upon many of the 
subjects with which he deals. A more frequent use of references, 
especially to original rather than to secondary sources, might also have 
helped to inculcate in the reader a desire for scientific accuracy and 
for further information. A teacher accustomed to discriminating use 
of texts, however, will find the large amount of important material 
presented in the book of great assistance as a basis for discussion. 
Professor Ellwood has rendered no small service by indicating how 
practical a bearing social theory should have upon public policy. 

"Teachers in Harvard University" have published A Guide to 
Reading in Social Ethics and Allied Subjects (Harvard University, 
1910; 265 pp.). This is an annotated bibliography of selected works 
in many different fields. The connection between these fields is not 
clear ; it seems to be the result of an accidental grouping of subjects 
at Harvard. It would be difficult to explain on any other ground the 
correlation of the ethics of art, taxation, religious education, social prog- 
ress as affected by Christian missions, and economic theory. There 
is, morever, a lack of unity of plan. This is evidenced by the facts 
that foreign works are included in some of the sections, while they are 
entirely omitted in others, and that some sections contain only books 
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and others magazine articles. It is to be assumed that these defects 
will be removed in the future edition, for which the editor, Professor 
F. G. Peabody, hopefully anticipates a demand. 

M. Maurice Bellom, of the Ecole Nationale Sup^rieure des Mines, 
is a warm advocate of social and economic teaching in technical 
schools , and in his I? Enseignement economique et social dans les holes 
techniques (Paris, Larose et Tenin, 1908; 508 pp.), he has brought 
together a mass of material in support of his case. He examines the 
programs of economic courses in large technical schools in Europe and 
in the United States and supports his generalizations by a detailed ap- 
pendix of nearly 300 pages. He brushes aside the objections of 
those who claim that the technical program is already overcrowded, 
arguing that the congestion is due to the endless multiplication of 
special courses to the exclusion of the more fundamental matters, 
among which is a study of the actual social and economic problems 
facing the technically trained man in real life. Mr. Bellom finds three 
types of technical schools : the French, in which courses in political 
economy are prescribed ; the German, in which for the most part, op- 
tional courses only are offered ; and the American, in which the stu- 
dents have an opportunity to take economic courses in the university 
of which the school often forms a part. The latter type is not ap- 
proved by M. Bellom, because the instruction offered in colleges of 
liberal arts is usually not practical enough in character for the tech- 
nicians who are to deal with economic facts at first hand. In his con- 
cluding chapters the author elaborates an ideal course in political econ- 
omy for technical students and suggests the best methods for making 
the instruction efficient. 

An interesting and illuminating study of French rural life, introduced 
by the joint labors of Germain Martin and Paul Martelot, is published 
under the title: La Cdte-d' Or (etude d 'economic rurale): Contribu- 
tion a I'histoire des classes rurales en France au XIXe siecle (Dijon, 
La Revue Bourguignonne, 1909 ; xxvii, 572 pp.). M. Martin began 
his economic study of the C6te-d'Or with the object of providing his 
university classes with material which they could test for themselves 
and therefore understand ; he enlarged his field of enquiry and secured 
the cooperation of Martelot in order to compete for the Leon Faucher 
prize. Besides winning that prize and being crowned by the Institute, 
the book has won high praise from those who are best qualified to pass 
judgment. Its merits are conspicuous. Every page bears evidence of 
exhaustive research, patient observation and freedom from bias; and 
the style is so luminous that, were it not for the statistical tables and the 
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footnotes, it would be easy to forget that there must have been sorrow- 
ful parturitions. While the authors give particular attention to present 
agricultural conditions, they connect these with the developments and 
changes of the last half-century, some of which, e. g. the trans- 
formation of the market and the application given to chemistry and 
biology, have been momentous. On the whole — and this will surprise 
those who have drawn their impressions from the melancholy pages of 
Rene Bazin — the peasants have made great advances. 

There is more well-being >n the country districts to-day than in the past. 
. . . The spirit of association has had a fortunate development. If 
unions (syndicate) have become tbe organs of class struggles for the pro- 
letariat of the cities, farm laborers on the contrary have managed to find 
in them a powerful means of economic and social progress [page 552]. 

The doctrine which has been preached with such insistence during 
the past few years by Mr. James J. Hill, in various addresses and mag- 
azine articles, is again set forth in a volume entitled : Highways of 
Progress (New York. Doubleday, Page and Company, 1910 ; 353 pp.)» 
Almost all the chapters are reprints, but, as the author tells us, they 
are here arranged for the first time around their logical central thought. 
Mr. Hill's contribution, as is well known, is the emphasis laid upon 
agriculture as the basis of our prosperity, and the warning to the Amer- 
ican people that they are dissipating their birthright. Admirable as is 
the work that has been accomplished by Mr. Hill, it may be queried 
whether he is not a little too pessimistic. The change from extensive 
to intensive methods of agriculture will inevitably be brought about in 
the United States by the very fact of the increasing price of wheat. 
This eventually may for a time be postponed by the rapid development 
of the Canadian wheat fields, but that it is destined to come, before 
long, is scarcely open to doubt. Perhaps the most interesting chap- 
ters in the work are those which describe the rise and the fall of the 
attempts to develop American trade with the Orient. 

Agricultural conditions in the United States have often been described 
by foreign observers, but so much good sense has rarely been packed 
into so small a compass as in Sir Horace Plunkett's, The Rural Life 
Problem of the United States (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1 9 10 ; xi, 174 pp.). Sir Horace permits us to read between the lines 
that he is in large measure responsible for the launching of what he 
calls the two Roosevelt policies, namely, conservation and the uplift- 
ing of country life. In a series of notable chapters he discusses the 
causes and effects of rural life, the domestic life of the American 
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farmer and the weak spot in American rural economy, which, in his 
judgment, is the lack of adequate cooperation. His analysis leads him 
to his final proposition, namely, the need of a country-life institute. 
The little book is so clearly written that it ought to have a wide circu- 
lation among farmers as well as among students of the rural problem. 

A Wisconsin University thesis by Dr. John Giffin Thompson, en- 
titled : The Rise and Decline of the Wheat-growing Industry in Wis- 
consin (Madison, Wisconsin, 1909 ; 250 pp.), gives an elaborate and 
exhaustive account of the subject and calls attention particularly to the 
" unique rapidity of the rise and decline" of the wheat-growing indus- 
try in the state. The monograph is divided into two parts. Part I 
describes "Early Conditions" and consists of two chapters, occupying 
together 36 pages. Part II deals with " The Wheat Industry in Wis- 
consin after 1850" and comprises twelve chapters. Five of these are 
devoted to wheat-growing proper ; the other seven deal respectively 
with " The Flouring Industry in Wisconsin " ; "Milwaukee as a Wheat 
Market" ; "The Government Land Policy and its relation to the Wheat 
Industry in Wisconsin " ; " Relations between the Wheat Grower and 
the Common Carrier " ; " Other Causes of the Decline in Wheat Grow- 
ing in Wisconsin and of the Change to other Farm Pursuits " ; and 
" The Future of Wheat Growing in Wisconsin ; Summary and Con- 
clusions." The book exhibits a good deal of industry and research. 
Its arrangement is not beyond criticism ; but it presents a collection of 
useful facts and is therefore a welcome contribution to our knowledge 
of the economic development of the West. 

The Wor/a's Commercial Products (Boston, Ginn and Company, 
1909 ; viii, 391 pp.) is the title of a book that deserves a place on 
the shelves of every teacher and student of commercial geography or 
economics. It is an admirably full description of the cultivation, har- 
vesting and preparation of the great vegetable products that play so 
important a r61e in the commerce of the world. Verbal description is 
supplemented by a very large number of photographic reproductions, 
some of which are in color. Such experts as W. G. Freeman and S. E. 
Chandler, of the London Imperial Institute, assisted in the preparation 
of the work. The volume is a credit to all concerned in its production. 

The broad scope of the problem of the conservation of natural re- 
sources is admirably shown in Herbert Quick's book on American In- 
land Waterways (New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1909 ; 
xx, 241 pp.). The volume deals primarily with the inland waterways 
as means of transportation, but the maintenance of necessary water 
levels leads to a discussion of forestation, of water-storage, of irrigation 
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and of water power. The author writes with an infectious enthusiasm 
for conservation which is obviously based upon wide study and ex- 
perience. The book is handsomely as well as profusely illustrated. 

The great increase in the value of New York real estate during 
the past few decades has given a strong stimulus to the real-estate busi- 
ness. To meet the need of a general hand-book on the subject, the 
West Side Young Men's Christian Association has published Practical 
Heal Estate Methods (New York, 1909; 397 pp.). The book is 
based on a series of lectures delivered under the auspices of the edu- 
cational branch of the association by thirty lecturers, including active 
and experienced real-estate operators, lawyers and public officials. It 
covers such topics as real-estate brokerage, management, appraisal, 
mortgaging, insurance, investments etc., and it is intended for the prac- 
tical man rather than for the student. 

The British Institute of Actuaries has published a valuable book by 
Mr. Joseph Burn, a fellow of the Institute, entided Stock Exchange 
Investments in Theory and Practice (London, Charles and Edward 
Layton, 1909; x, 321 pp.). The volume consists of twelve lectures 
delivered to the students of the Institute. Of these, only lectures vii 
to xi inclusive deal with the topic indicated in the title ; the others 
treat of the Bank of England and of British national and local indeb- 
tedness. Nevertheless the description of the London Stock Exchange 
and its methods is sufficiently full to be useful to American students. 

Notwithstanding the unique position of the English banking system 
and the number of books that have been written about it, there are 
several phases of its development that are little understood. On the 
evolution of banking processes and banking documents in England, in 
the period before the rise of joint-stock banking, new light was thrown 
by W. R. Bisschop, in a work written in Dutch and published in 1906. 
Of this work an English translation, with an introduction by Professor 
H. S. Foxwell, has now been published, under the title : Rise of the 
London Money Market, 1640-1826 (London, P. S. King and Son, 1 9 1 o ; 
2 5 6 pp. ) . The work shows painstaking research and contributes greatly 
to our understanding of the evolution of the check system. The period 
covered, however, is so long, and the points involved are so many, that 
the student of banking history would have appreciated a more detailed 
account (assuming the data for such an account to be available) than 
could be compressed into so short a treatise. 

Cooperative banking is almost unknown in America. Of course it 
may be argued that we have not been poor enough to need it or to care 
about it ; but it is hardly wise to neglect the great economies which 
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cooperation offers on the ground that these economies are not im- 
perative. Abroad, the importance of the movement is indicated by the 
fact that about twenty thousand registered cooperative banks in Ger- 
many lend annually about a billion and a quarter dollars ; and Germany 
is fairly typical of the rest of continental Europe. A most thorough 
account of the development and present status of the movement is 
found in the third edition of Henry W. Wolff's Peoples' Banks (London, 
P. S. King and Son, 1910; xiii, 587 pp.). Professor Pierson, the 
Dutch economist, described the first edition as "the most complete 
book on the subject." In the second edition the author simply brought 
the work down to date, and in the third edition he has done the same. 
No student of cooperation in general or of cooperative banking in 
particular can afford to be without the work. 

The urgent need of reform in our banking and currency system and 
the activities of the National Monetary Commission have given rise to 
considerable discussion of the ' ' central bank " proposition. Of this dis- 
cussion Robert Emmett Ireton, associate editor of the Wall Street 
Summary, gives an excellent review in a booklet entitled A Central 
Bank (New York, Anthony Stumpf Publishing Company, 1909; 216 
pp.). He outlines the problem which confronts us in this country; 
tells briefly how foreign central- banking systems work ; delves into the 
history of the first and second banks of the United States ; describes 
concisely the several plans for a central bank that have already been 
brought forward ; enumerates the arguments good, bad and indifferent, 
on both sides ; indicates the result of a poll of the bankers on the ques- 
tion ; and states his own conclusions. Having still space to spare, he 
adds fifty pages of newspaper clippings. Certainly no one can accuse 
him either of narrowness of treatment or of undue padding. The book 
is based on a safe reserve of fact and practical experience. 

Thoroughly characteristic of the difference between German and 
American habits of thought is L. Gomberg's Grundlegung der Ver- 
rechnungswissenschaft (Leipzig, Duncker and Humblot, 1908; xi, 244 
pp.). The American accountant will doubtless think that no such 
treatise should have been produced ; that it shows only a sad waste of 
mental effort. To be sure, works bearing somewhat similar titles have 
appeared almost without number in this country, and even a. Philos- 
ophy of Accounts is to be credited to America. But our works on the 
science of accounts have generally been the baldest manuals of book- 
keeping, and the Philosophy, though a work of the highest merit, con- 
sists largely of practical suggestions in the technic of accounting. 
The German writer, however, is guilty of no such weakness. His 
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treatise is a discussion of the position of accountancy in the hierarchy 
of science. He, of course, goes back to the general definition of 
a science and describes at length the criteria by which a real science 
may be identified. Then he attempts the difficult task of showing that 
accountancy has all the characteristics of other sciences, that its goal 
is the same, its method identical, its tools similar. To most Ameri- 
can students of accounting the work will make little appeal. Even 
economists have ceased to quarrel as to whether they are scientists and 
are engaged in studying economic phenomena. The more practical- 
minded accountant is still less inclined to neglect the subject-matter of 
his discipline for the sake of metaphysical discussions as to its scientific 
legitimacy. The work is only the first part of a projected System der 
Verrechnungswissenschaft. The complete work, characterized by the 
author's undoubted scholarship, will doubtless possess an interest not 
found in this somewhat fragmentary volume. 

The subject of paper money is one that naturally attracts economic 
students in South America. An essay on this subject, which Professor 
Guillermo Subercasaux, of the University of Chili, read before the first 
Pan-American Scientific Congress, held at Santiago, Chili, is published 
under the tide : Essai sur la nature du papier-monnaie (Paris, 
Larose et Tenin, 1909; 44 pp.). The essay is interesting, not be- 
cause it discloses any new principles but because it endeavors to go a 
little deeper into the social psychology which underlies the principles. 
For example, the author follows the best opinion in declaring that the 
value of paper money may depend upon its use as money quite as much 
as on the fact that it is a promise or order to pay specie ; but he main- 
tains (pages 187-20) that, in the first instance, the paper money must 
be redeemable and the habit of using it must be developed among 
the. people, before it can become successful fiat money. "En reality," 
he says, " cette particularite du billet a ordre a produit une sorte de 
mystification ou de suggestion qui a abuse l'opinion publique mais qui 
en fin de compte a constitue un facteur psychologique important en 
faveur de l'acceptation volontaire du billet, condition indispensable de 
son fonctionnement monetaire." People accept it "de meme que les 
enfants acceptent avec plaisir les pilules medicinales grace a la sub- 
stance sucree qui les enveloppe " (page 18). 

The new English Finance Act of 19 10 will doubtless prove to be a 
landmark in the history of British fiscal policy. The important changes 
which it has introduced have naturally evoked much literature. Two 
useful volumes have been compiled by J. Wylie of the Inner Temple : 
The Duties on Land Values and Mineral Rights under Part I of the 
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Finance Act; and Liquor License Duties, Death Duties, Income Tax, 
Stamp Customs and Excise under Parts II— VIII of the Finance Act. 
(London, Jordan and Sons, 1910; 265 and 326 pp.)- I n these vol- 
umes the text of the various sections of the law is accompanied by 
valuable annotations, which include lucid explanations, cross-references 
and interesting historical retrospects. 

Mr. C. Ashmore Baker has made an interesting contribution to the 
statistics of public finance in a thin folio on Rates, being the Revenue 
and Expenditure of Boroughs and Urban District Councils of Ten 
Thousand or more Inhabitants Analyzed and Compared (London, P. 
S. King, 1910 ; 38 pp.). He has examined the reports issued by the 
Local Government Board and by the education authorities and has 
attempted to standardize the figures of expenditures by a rather novel 
classification, apportioning, for instance, the figures for street main- 
tenance, public lighting, sewerage and the like, not only per head, but 
also per mile. In another table, under the head of trading results, we 
find, in separate categories, the loan capital outstanding, the revenue, 
the loan charges and other expenditure and the balance. Such tabular 
statements are made in the case of water works, gas works, electricity 
supply, tramways, markets etc. Most of the figures are reduced to 
pence per capita, which facilitates comparison. The author proposes 
to expand the tables in future issues and, among other things, to 
analyze the results obtained from municipal services. 

One of the penalties of successful authorship is the general expecta- 
tion that the writer of a standard work will keep it up to date. Each 
revision of our tariff, accordingly, imposes a burden of revision upon 
Professor F. W. Taussig; and the passage of the Payne- Aldrich Act 
has constrained him to prepare a fifth edition of his Tariff History of 
the United States (New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1910; x, 422 
pp.). The distinctive feature of this edition is, of course, the chapter 
on the latest of our tariff laws. The Payne- Aldrich Act, according to 
Professor Taussig, " brought no essential change in our tariff system " 
and "still showed an extremely intolerant attitude in foreign trade." 
He believes, however, that the spirit in which this law was passed 
indicates that the high-water mark of protection has been reached, and 
that from now on the tide may be expected to recede. The chapter 
entitled " Some Aspects of the Tariff Question," which appeared in the 
earlier editions, has been omitted. 

The Columbia University Press has recently issued the lectures de- 
livered in 1909, on the George Blumenthal Foundation, by Professor 
Henry J. Ford of Princeton, under the title : The Cost of our National 
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Government : A Study in Political Pathology (xv, 143 pp.). The 
volume deals with the American budget, or properly speaking, with the 
absence of a budget, for Mr. Ford presents in an illuminating way the 
shortcomings of the American method of committee control. He finds 
the chief hope of the future in section 7 of the Sundry Civil Appropri- 
ation Act of March 4, 1909, which makes it the duty of the president 
to coordinate income and expenditure ; but he points out that even 
this will be inadequate to bring order out of chaos unless the president 
uses his veto power in connection with the separate items of appropri- 
ation bills. That the president possesses this power Mr. Ford does 
not doubt. Whether he will think it wise to use it, and thus perhaps 
precipitate a contest with Congress, is another matter. The author is 
not afraid of vigorous statements : he tells us, for instance, that " at 
present state sovereignty is a sham, with no more solid content than a 
dead tree eaten out by white ants " (page 79) , and that " the present 
rule of privileged interests must be overthrown. Committee govern- 
ment must be superseded by responsible government " (page 120). In 
an interesting appendix is printed a letter from the Hon. James A. 
Tawney, chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, which explains 
the present method of budgetary procedure. 

It was a happy thought that led the Society of the Graduates of the 
School of Political Science in Paris to arrange for a series of confer- 
ences on the present budgetary outlook in the most important countries 
of Europe. These conferences have been published under the title : 
La Politique budgitaire en Europe ; Les Tendances actuelles : AUe- 
magne, France, Grande-Bretagne , Empire Ottoman, Russie (Paris, 
F61ix Alcan, 1910; 316 pp.). Among those who took part in the 
conferences and whose reports are included in this volume are Messrs. 
Emile Loubet, D. A. Hussien Hilmi, Andre 1 Lebon and Georges Blon- 
del. The volume will be instructive to the student of public finance, 
not only because of the wealth of statistical material which it con- 
tains, but also because of the authoritative description of present-day 
tendencies in each country. A general comparison of the five coun- 
tries is made by Professor Raphael- Georges Levy. 

Under the editorial management of Professor Frank Moore Colby, 
The International Year Book has become a standard work of reference. 
The New International Year Book (New York, Dodd, Mead and 
Company, 19 10; 792 pp.) has several new features. The book, as 
the title page announces, is "a compendium of the world's progress 
for the year 1909." 



